REMINISCENCES

friend of Ms, paraded for the humiliation of an evicted
and contumacious tenant. The * Spectator' asks in
wonder whether it can be possible that * Mr. Froude, an
English gentleman by birth and education, an Oxford
Fellow, is not ashamed to relate this act as an heroic
feat'? Indeed, Mr. Froude seems to associate, in Ire-
land, only with the * agent' class, and to take all his
views of things from them. His testimony is therefore
about as valuable as that of a foreigner who, forty
years ago, should have taken his opinions of slavery in
the South from the judgment and conversation of the
plantation overseers. The 'Spectator' observed, with
calm severity, that Mr. Fronde's unlucky accounts of
Ms Irish experiences were 6 a comical example of the
way in which an acute and profound mind can become
dull to the sense of what is manly, just, and generous,
by the mere atmosphere of association.' But there is
still something to be added to this story of Mr. Fronde's
Irish experiences; and I mention the whole thing only
to illustrate the peculiar character of Mr. Fronde's
emotional temperament, which so often renders him nn-
trustworthy as a historian. In the particular instance
on which the ' Spectator' commented, it turned ont that
Mr, Froude was entirely mistaken. He had misunder-
stood from beginning to end what his friend the agent
told him. The agent, the landlord (a peer of the
realm), and others hastened to contradict the historian.
There never had been any such eviction or any snch
offensive display. Mr. Froude himself wrote to ac-
knowledge publicly that he had been entirely mistaken.
He seemed, indeed, to have always had some doubt of
the story he was publishing; for he sent a proof of the
page to the agent I to be corrected iu case I had misnn-
derstood him.' But the agent's alterations, 'unlnckily,
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